PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION

England has probably never been so interested in educa-
tion as to-day. There are many reasons; the obvious and
increasing importance of knowledge to life; a sense of the
great possibilities of modern civilisation and of its disorders
and dangers; the perception that our democracy is very
ill-educated; a realisation that in foreign politics between
1919 and 1939 we have thrown away a great victory with
a rapidity and completeness perhaps unexampled in his-
tory and that this has been partly due to political ignorance;
the need of extending education if equality of opportunity
is to be more than a phrase. These considerations have
interested all classes in education and forced it into the
foreground. So everyone is talking about the subject, our
educational system is being reviewed, and a great develop-
ment of it is imminent. All this is to the good; the tide is
setting in strongly and may carry us far up the shore of
our need and desire. But it will not do so unless we have
the right education as well as the right educational system,
and we sometimes forget that these are different, though
related, things.

Much of the present interest in education is political or
social rather than educational. I was speaking recently
about education to a large working-class audience. Their
keenness was inspiring, their criticism acute and searching.
But their interest was wholly in one side of the problem, in
the provision of proper educational facilities, in equality
of opportunity, in securing a fair chance to every child,
irrespective of the position or means of its parents. They
wanted more education, but did not ask what it was to
teach. They were deeply concerned about the residential
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